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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washixgtoh  City,  April  25,  1853. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Heacock. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  City,  in  common  with  our  brethren  of  the  Church,  were  greatly 
interested  and  gratified  in  listening  to  the  able  and  truly  evangelical  discourse  de» 
livered  by  you  on  Thursday  evening  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  our 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland.  We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  "  labor  of 
love,"  and  respectfully  ask,  if  agreeable  to  you,  a  copy  of  the  sermon  for  publi- 
cation, 

Very  sincerely,  your  friends  in  Christ, 
JAMES  MOORE, 
LEONS.  COYLE, 

J.  S.  MILLER, 

W.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

•     A.  SPEER, 
DANL.  CAMPBELL, 
A.  COYLE. 


To  Messrs.  James  Moore,  Leons.  Coyle  and  others,  of  the  Session  of  the  1st 

Presbyterian  Church. 

Dear  Brethren-  :  Any  interest  which  may  attach  to  this  discourse,  I  know  is 
due  rather  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered,  the  installation  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Word  again  among  you  in  the  person  of  my  excellent  brother, 
Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  than  to  any  intrinsic  worth  in  the  discourse,  and  yet  as 
a  memorial  to  you  of  circumstances  at  once  so  pleasant  and  cheering,  and  to  my- 
self of  a  visit  the  kindness  and  Christian  hospitality  of  which  I  shall  never  forget 
and  which  makes  me  utterly  unwilling  to  deny  your  request — I  submit  the  dis- 
course to  your  disposal.  May  I  suggest,  that  it  would  gratify  me  if  you  would 
associate  with  it  the  sermon  with  which  your  Pastor  entered  on  his  pastorate,  the 
Sabbath  morning  following  the  installation. 

Yours,  truly, 

G.  W.  HEACOCK, 

Buffalo,  May,  1853. 
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livered  by  you  on  Thursday  evening  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  our 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland.  We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  "  labor  of 
love,"  and  respectfully  ask,  if  agreeable  to  you,  a  copy  of  the  sermon  for  publi- 
cation. 

Very  sincerely,  your  friends  in  Christ, 
JAMES  MOORE, 
LEONS.  COYLE, 

J.  S.  MILLER, 

W.  H.  CAMPBELL, 

A.  SPEER, 

DANL.  CAMPBELL, 
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To  Messrs.  Jaivies  Moore,  Leons.  Coyle  and  others,  of  the  Session  of  the  1st 

Presbyterian  Church. 

Dear  Brethren  :  Any  interest  which  may  attach  to  this  discourse,  I  know  is 
due  rather  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered,  the  installation  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Word  again  among  you  in  the  person  of  my  excellent  brother, 
Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  than  to  any  intrinsic  worth  in  the  discourse,  and  yet  as 
a  memorial  to  you  of  circumstances  at  once  so  pleasant  and  cheering,  and  to  my- 
self of  a  visit  the  kindness  and  Christian  hospitality  of  which  I  shall  never  forget 
and  which  makes  me  utterly  unwilling  to  deny  your  request — I  submit  the  dis- 
course to  your  disposal.  May  I  suggest,  that  it  would  gratify  me  if  you  would 
associate  with  it  the  sermon  with  which  your  Pastor  entered  on  his  pastorate,  the 
Sabbath  morning  following  the  installation. 

Yours,  truly, 

G.  W.  HEACOCK, 

Buffalo,  May,  1853. 


SERMON. 


Romans  1, 16.     A  clause.    "  The  Gospel  of  Christ— the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation." 

Much  is  said  in  the  word  of  God  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel, 
and  by  the  term  Gospel,  I  mean  at  the  present  all  that  pertains 
to  the  redeeming  power  of  that  plan  of  mercy  which  God  has 
through  Christ  brought  to  bear  upon  our  world— not  only  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  its  spiritual  agencies.  And  in  this  view 
you  will  see  that  much  is  said  in  the  Bible  of  its  power  and 
energy.  1  Cor.,  1,  18:  "  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  said  to 
be  the  power  of  God  to  those  who  are  saved."  In  Jer.  23,  29: 
"  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer 
that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?"  And  in  Hebs.  4, 12:  "For 
the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  sharper,  &c."  These 
declarations  give  the  impression  of  a  living  power  and  energy, 
as  inhering  in  the  Gospel.  The  Eternal  and  Holy  Spirit  who 
operates  through,  and  applies  the  Gospel,  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
Power;  and  again  "the  weapons  of  our  warfare,  says  our  apostle, 
are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  &c."  He  is  speaking 
of  the  progress  it  should  make  in  the  world  and  the  hearts  of 
men,  against  leagued,  mighty,  and  consolidated  opposition.  In 
our  text,  he  declares  it  the  power  of  God  to  the  Jew,  whose 
prejudices  and  bigotry  stood  around  him  like  thick  ribs  of  iron 
or  oak  to  resist  encroachment — to  the  Greek,  the  Gentile  of 
every  clime,  and  of  every  faith,  learned  or  unlearned,  infidel, 
atheistic  or  too  superstitious — the  witty,  sensual,  and  proud,  or 
the  corrupt,  debased,  and  well-nigh  imbruted  barbarian. 

Paul  had  confidence,  certainly,  in  its  power,  and  well  did  the 
Gospel  vindicate  that  confidence. 

Power  is  an  attribute  which  we  apply  to  almost  every  variety 
of  subject — every  energy  that  moves,  whatever  be  the  mode  of 
its  manifestations — mild  or  mighty.  There  is  mechanical  power 
as  exhibited  in  the  mighty  enginery  which  propels  the  mammoth 
steamer, 

"  Whose  fleshless  arms  beat  with  a  pulse  of  fire  ;" 
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or  which,  with  panting  breath,  wakes  the  echoes  of  hill  and  valley 
with  the  heavy  roar  of  the  thundering  train.  There  is  power  in  the 
breath  of  the  tornado — sweeping  with  its  blast  whole  regions  ; 
power  in  these  mighty  forces,  by  which  the  mountains  are  heaved 
toward  Heaven.  So  is  there  intellectual  power — that  of  the  pro- 
found logician  who  carries  conviction  irrestible  to  all  minds.  There 
is  the  power  of  argument,  of  truth  without  an  advocate— as  of  a 
demonstration  of  Euclid ;  the  power  of  the  popular  orator  over 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  These  we  all  recognize  as  powers 
of  some  sort.  There  are  others,  milder,  more  hidden  in  their 
operation,  no  less  wonderful.  There  is  the  power  of  sympathy. 
Enter  a  house  of  mourning ;  a  few  friends  have  gathered  in  the 
chamber  of  death ;  the  words  of  Christian  consolation  are  soon 
spoken ;  the  prayers  ended.  See  then,  there  comes  the  mother ; 
she  bends  over  the  lifeless  form  of  her  child ;  her  whole  frame 
trembles  beneath  the  burden  of  her  agony.  Her  breaking  heart 
cannot  repress  itself.  Hark  !  hear  that  low  stifled  sob  of  sorrow ; 
it  thrills  every  heart,  and  many  an  averted  face  seeks  to  hide 
an  unbidden  tear.  There  is  the  power  of  sympathy,  mild,  not 
violent ;  yet  it  unseals  a  spring  that  no  other  power  could  touch. 
There  is  the  power  of  endurance — "  charity  suffer eth  long,  en- 
dureth  all  things."  The  wasteless  love  that  lives  in  a  mother's 
breast  toward  a  wayward  son — till  her  affection  outwearies  his  folly 
and  melts  his  heart.  There  is  the  power  of  authority.  Where 
the  word  of  a  King  is,  there  is  power.  There  is  the  power  of  per- 
sonal influence  arising  from  personal  qualities,  as  of  a  great  man, 
or  a  great  name.  The  power  of  moral  purity-^see  it  in  Christ — 
to  overawe  and  subdue. 

These  are  all  illustrations  of  that  element  which  we  call  power. 

What  is  affirmed  in  our  text  is,  that  the  Gospel  has  power. 
This  is  to  be  adjudged  by  a  variety  of  testimony — its  effects 
chiefly,  its  elements  also.     In  the  light  of  these,  let  us  look, 

1st.  At  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  has  such  an  element,  viz.,  of 
power. 

2nd.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  power  ? 

I.  The  Gospel  has  an  element  of  great  power  in  its  truths. 

r 


These  are  adapted  to  sway  the  mind,  and  subdue  the  heart, 
and  when  wielded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  stir  and  rouse  it  to 
its  lowest  depths.  They  will  bend  the  stoutest,  and  pour  an 
eternal  vigor  into  the  weakest  soul.  What  are  they?  The 
Holiness,  Justice,  and  Mercy  of  God — manifested  in  the  rarest 
and  wisest  combinations.  Not  one  alone,  but  all  united ;  and  so 
united  as  to  produce  the  most  intense  effect.  A  glorious  trinity 
of  truth,  for  in  this  Gospel  God  has  spoken  in  his  holiness.  He 
has  spoken  in  his  wrath — and  last  and  mightiest  of  all,  He  has 
spoken  in  his  mercy.  Had  it  been  left  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  utterances  alone  to  have  wrought  the  subduing  work  on  the 
heart  of  man,  the  failure  would  have  been  palpable  and  com- 
plete. The  voice  of  His  holiness  would  but  have  awed  and  con- 
founded the  sinful.  The  voice  of  His  wrath  would  but  have  filled 
with  terror  and  affright,  the  soul  of  the  guilty.  But  when,  with 
all,  and  above  all  these,  the  voice  of  eternal  mercy  breaks  upon 
the  ear  of  the  terrified  and  humbled  spirit,  then  it  is  that  you 
have  not  only  exhausted  at  once  the  power  of  these  truths,  but 
you  have  also  augmented  their  separate  forces  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom of  that  combination.  For  it  is  only  when,  from  out  .the 
thick  clouds  with  which  justice  and  judgment  enwrap  the  throne 
of  God,  there  bursts  the  full  sunlight  of  His  eternal  mercy,  shed- 
ding over  all  the  radiance  of  his  goodness  and  compassion— that 
the  soul  is  at  once  subdued  and  attracted,  humbled  and  yet  hope- 
ful. These  very  combinations  are  needed  deeply  and  power- 
fully to  affect  the  mind,  and  they  are  found  in  their  preeminence 
in  the  Gospel.  The  majesty  of  God's  holiness  to  humble,  the 
terror  of  His  justice  to  arrest,  and  the  glory  of  His  mercy  to  win — 
all  these  mighty  truths,  blazing  before  men  in  that  stupend- 
ous transaction  of  the  Cross — fit  act  and  centre  from  whence 
and  by  which  to  radiate  them  upon  the  world.  Who  shall  say 
that  truths  less  adapted  to  move  might  ^not  be  proclaimed  in  the 
ears  of  men  ?  JSTay,  who  can  say  that  truths  better  or  more  pow- 
erfully adapted  and  combined,  can  be  made  the  burden  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  throne  of  a  redeeming  God  to  the  guilty  ? 
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II.  But,  again.  The  power  of  the  Gospel  is  seen  in  the  work  of 
its  great  spiritual  agency — the  Eternal  Spirit.  He  is  now  the  great 
and  only  efficacious  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Alas,  how  low  and  limited  our  realizations  of 
the  unfettered  freedom  and  compassion  of  His  office-work !  How 
feeble  our  apprehensions  of  His  person  and  agency !  Who  is  it 
that  is  embarked  in  this  great  work  of  winning  men  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  faith?  An  agent  of  infinite  intelligence,  infinite 
energy,  infinite  resources  and  infinite  dignity ;  it  is  in  His  power 
so  to  take  hold  with  his  convincing  energy  on  the  soul  as  to  make 
it  writhe  and  convulse  with  an  agony  of  guilt,  or  sink  beneath 
the  burden  of  its  obligations ;  it  is  in  His  power  to  subdue  the 
will,  or  crush  the  reason  in  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  soul  with 
the  claims  of  truth,  as  urged  by  Him.  When  He  is  determined 
to  enter,  He  enters  ;  and  were  it  His  will  to  arrest  the  lost  arch- 
angel in  his  apostacy,  so  mighty  are  His  moral  influences,  He 
could  make  that  great  and  hardened  mind  reel  and  stagger  like 
a  mountain  before  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  ;  yet,  gentle  as  a 
dove  in  a  thousand  of  His  ministries  to  the  burdened  heart — a 
mighty  power,  a  mild  dove,  a  zephyr,  a  sweeping  whirlwind. 

But  this  does  not  wholly  exhaust  the  elements  of  the  Gospel's 
power,  and  I  remark, 

III.  In  the  third  place,  another  element  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel,  is  found  in  the  weight  of  personal  influence  which  it  car- 
ries with  it.  The  power  of  truth,  of  argument,  is  moral  suasion, 
no  matter  who  presents  it.  The  power  of  truth,  when  presented 
by  the  minister,  is  moral  suasion ;  but  the  power  of  truth,  when 
carried  home  to  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  casting  in  his  own 
personal  influence  and  causing  the  sinner  to  feel  in  the  house  or 
by  the  way,  that  God — not  man,  but  God  pleads  with  him ;  that 
is  something  vastly  more  than  moral  suasion.  It  is  God  super- 
adding His  own  direct  personal  influence  to  that  truth  in.  the  sin- 
ner's mind.  Just  as  clearly  as  a  father,  after  sending  one  of  the 
family  to  reason  with  a  disobedient  child,  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  duty — just  as  clearly  as  such  a  parent  could  cast  in 
his  own  personal  influence  by  coming  in  while  the  argument  was 
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going  on,  and  superadding  by  his  personal  presence  the  weight 
of  his  own  authority  and  rights  and  power  as  a  father,  to  all  that 
had  been  said — so  does  the  Holy  Spirit  bring  to  bear  on  the  sin- 
ner's heart  God's  personal  influence.  It  is  no  longer  truth  alone, 
nor  truth  as  urged  by  human  lips — but  truth  as  urged  by  God, 
and  backed  up  by  all  His  personal  influence ;  and  this  it  is,  that 
makes  the  power  of  truth  thus  urged,  more  than  the  power  of 
moral  suasion  ;  it  introduces  an  element  unknown  to  argument, 
or  truth  m  any  or  all  other  cases.  The  man  finds  his  controversy 
is  with  God,  not  the  preacher— and  he  submits  to  God,  and  not  the 
messenger.  This  personal  influence  gives  the  Gospel  tremendous 
power — -for  who  shall  contend  in  judgment  with  God  ?  This  ele- 
ment, I  think,  comes  out,  more  or  less  clear  in  every  case,  in  the 
hour  of  the  soul's  submission  and  return  to  God.  The  personal 
influence  of  Washington,  how  powerful !  How  men  seek  to  link 
that  name,  or  the  personal  influence  of  great  living  men,  with 
measures — -to  give  them  weight  and  success  with  the  world.  But 
the  personal  influence  of  the  infinite,  the  all  holy,  just,  wise  and 
benevolent  God !  How  mighty  !  and  yet  this  is  thrown  into  the 
scale,  and  mightily  and  effectively  plied  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  Gospel's  power.. 

If,  therefore,  we  turn  to  facts,  they  teach  and  illustrate  the 
same  lesson  of  the  Gospel's  power.  Look  at  its  history,  com- 
mence with  it  at  the  day  of  Pentacost.  It  was  not  the  miracle, 
not  the  tongues  of  flame,  that  touched  those  hearts.  No,  this 
made  some  scoff.  But,  when  they  heard  the  word  accompanied 
by  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  three  thousand  bowed  their 
hearts ;  hardened  men,  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion, 
in  a  fore-doomed  and  accursed  city.  "  Begin  at  Jerusalem,"  said 
the  ascending  Saviour — as  if  He  would  test  the  power  of  that 
Gospel  to  which  he  had  committed  a  world's  reclamation.  To 
God  and  holiness  daily  there  were  added  to  the  number  of  the 
converts;  it  soon  swelled  to  five  thousand.  This  fact  speaks 
volumes  on  this  point. 

Again,  its  wide  and  wonderful  and  speedy  triumphs  amid  the 

fierce  persecutions  with  which  its  infancy  was  greeted,  and  amid 

*2 
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a  debasement  and  ruin  of  which  we  can  have  but  little  concep- 
tion. This  has  been  often  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  Divinity 
of  the  Gospel ;  we  point  to  it  as  illustrating  the  power  of  the 
Gospel. 

Again,  the  revivals  of  later  days — those  of  the  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  eighteenth  and  the  present  centuries.  In  1630,  in 
Scotland,  at  the  Kirk  of  Schotts,  five  hundred  were  converted  un- 
der one  sermon.  So  before  and  after  this  day,  hundreds  were  num- 
bered as  the  trophies  of  its  power.  The  history  of  the  revivals 
of  that  day  would  interest  the  Church ;  and  alas,  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  annals  of  our  Christian  history  too  little  estimated.  We  read 
the  political  and  geographical  history  of  the  Church,  and  lose 
sight  of  its  nobler  relations  to  the  soul  and  its  redemption.  From 
that  dark  night  of  history,  the  middle  ages,  the  great  German 
historian,  though  but  partially  lifting  the  veil,  has  dragged  to 
light  instances  of  apostolic  zeal,  attended  with  wide  and  benign 
results,  to  show  us  that  even  then  the  Gospel,  though  overlaid  with 
masses  of  corruption,  had  not  lost  its  vital  power  widely  to  bless 
and  powerfully  to  affect  the  souls  of  men.  The  Reformation,  the 
revivals  under  Whitfield  and  Wesley  in  England,  Ireland,  and  in 
this  country — oh,  how  gloriously  is  the  power  of  the  Gospel  man- 
ifested in  that  history,  especially  in  the  two  former  countries ! 
In  its  power  to  subdue  the  most  desperate  and  unconquerable  of 
men — to  elevate  the  most  degraded  class  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. "Oh,"  said  one  of  them,  seeing  its  effects,  "had  I,  as 
Archimedes  wished,  a  place  to  stand,  I  could  move  the  world  with 
this  Gospel."  The  revivals  of  our  own  country  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, resulting  in  fifty  thousand  conversions,  at  a  low  estimate — 
a  proportion  to  the  present  population  as  of  half  a  million.  Look 
at  the  revolutions  of  this  century,  the  increase  of  the  numbers  and 
vigor  of  the  Church,  her  missionary  movements  and  their  fruits 
in  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

But  in  individual  cases  it  has  power.  It  penetrated  the  heart 
of  the  malefactor  on  the  Cross;  the  jailer  at  Phillippi;  Paul; 
Lydia ;  the  eunuch,  darkened  and  surrounded  by  an  idolatrous 
court;  shook  the  careless  heart  of  Felix.    In  later  days  it  mani- 
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fests  the  same  power.  You  have  seen  those  that  naught  else 
could  reach  and  reclaim,  subdued  and  reclaimed  by  it.  "  Oh," 
says  a  quaint  old  writer,  "  how  hard  and  obdurate  is  the  heart  of 
man,  till  the  rain  of  the  Gospel  falls  on  it !  Is  the  heart  cove- 
tous ?  no  tears  from  distressed  eyes  can  melt  a  penny  out  of  it. 
Is  it  malicious  ?  no  supplications  can  beg  forbearance  of  the  least 
wrong.  Is  it  given  to  drunkenness  ?  you  may  melt  his  body  into 
a  dropsy,  before  his  heart  into  sobriety.  Is  it  ambitious  ?  you 
may  as  well  treat  with  Lucifer  about  humiliation.  Is  it  factious  ? 
a  choir  of  angels  cannot  sing  him  into  peace.  No  means  on  earth 
can  soften  the  heart ;  whether  you  anoint  it  with  the  supple  balms 
of  entreaties,  or  thunder  against  it  the  bolts  of  menaces,  or  beat 
it  with  the  hammer  of  mortal  blows.  Behold  God  showers  this 
rain  of  the  Gospel  from  Heaven,  and  it  is  suddenly  softened. 
One  sermon  may  prick  him  to  the  heart.  One  drop  of  a  Savior's 
blood,  distilled  on  it  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
melts  him  like  wax.  The  drunkard  is  made  sober,  the  adulterer 
chaste  ;  Zaccheus  merciful;  and  raging  Paul  as  tame  as  a  lamb?' 
This  is  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  But  its  power  is  more  glo- 
riously illustrated  in  the  weakness  of  the  instrumentalities  which 
it  often  uses.  The  broken  words  of  a  heathen  child  pierce  the 
thick  shield  upon  which  has  rained  like  hail  all  the  power  of  most 
learned  argument  and  eloquent  entreaty,  and  like  arrows  to  the 
mark,  enter  and  subdue  the  heart.  There  are  but  few  more 
striking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  seen  in  the 
weakness  of  its  instrumentalities,  than  in  the  story  related  of 
Thomas  Hoopoo,  the  Sandwich  Island  boy. 

•  "Thomas  Hoopoo  (it  will  be  recollected)  was  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  School  at  Cornwall,  Conn.  After  some  two 
years'  residence  at  Cornwall,  at  the  request  of  the  clergyman  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Thomas,  he 
accompanied  Deacon  H.,  with  whom  he  was  boarding,  and  who 
was  on  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Brunswick. 

"On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  at  Brunswick,  a  select  com- 
pany, including  the  clergyman,  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
with  a  celebrated  attorney-at-law  of*  the  place.  Thomas,  then 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  accompanied  them. 
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"  The  lawyer  entertained  the  company  for  a  long  time  by  inter- 
rogating Thomas  in  reference  to  his  native  country,  their  cus- 
toms, religion,  enjoyment,  &c,  and  especially  upon  their  religion, 
compared  with  the  Christian  religion.  Thomas  very  patiently 
answered  his  questions,  often  to  the  great  merriment  of  the  com- 
pany. At  length  the  lawyer,  who  was  not  a  religious  man, 
ceased,  and  Thomas  commenced  in  substance  as  follows : 

"'lama  poor  heathen  boy.  It  is  not  strange  that  my  blunders 
in  English  should  amuse  you.  But  soon  there  will  be  a  larger 
meeting  than  this.  We  shall  all  be  there.  They  will  ask  us  all 
one  question,  viz  :  uDo  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?' '  Now, 
sir,  I  think  I  can  say,  yes  ;  what  will  you  say,  sir  ?' 

"  He  ceased,  a  death-like  stillness  pervaded  the  hall.  At  length 
it  was  broken  by  a  proposition  of  the  lawyer,  that  as  the  evening 
was  far  spent  they  should  have  a  season  of  devotion,  in  which 
Thomas  should  lead.  It  was  acceded  to,  and  Thomas,  in  his  ac- 
customed meek  and  affectionate  manner,  addressed  the  throne  of 
grace.  Soon  he  prayed  for  the  lawyer  in  person,  alluding  to  his 
learning  and  talent,  and  besought  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ.  As  he  proceeded  thus, 
the  emotion  of  the  lawyer's  breast  rose  above  all  restraint.  The 
flowing  tears  could  not  alleviate  it.  He  sobbed  aloud.  The  whole 
company  were  affected,  and  the  sobs  drowned  the  speaker's  voice* 

"  Soon  they  separated,  and  retired  to  their  respective  rooms. 
But  there  was  no  rest  for  the  lawyer.  The  question  of  Thomas 
rung  in  his  ear — i  What  will  you  say,  sir?'  He  paced  his  room 
in  anguish.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  touched  his  conscience.  He 
found  no  rest  till  he  could  answer  the  thrilling  question  proposed 
by  that  'heathen  boy,'  in  the  affirmative. 

"  A  few  days  afterward,  on  the  return  of  Deacon  H.,  several  of 
the  party  were  rejoicing  in  hope,  who  were  careless  sinners  pre- 
vious to  the  question  of  Thomas.  A  powerful  revival  of  religion 
followed,  all  apparently  resulting  from  the  faithful  dealing  of  that 
illiterate  heathen  boy?' 

You  may  smile  at  such  an  illustration,  but  we  find  analogies 

in  the  natural  world — of  feebleness  of  means  connected  with 

grandeur  in  results.     The  low  voice  of  a   child's  prayer,  rising 

like  the  first  gust  of  the  tempest,  gathering  strength  of  God, 

sweeps   all  before  it.     Not   many  wise,  mighty   or   noble   are 

the  instrumentalities;    but  weak   things   and   things   that   are 

naught  to   confound   things    that   are.      All   the   wealth   and 

worth  of  human  instrumentalities  combined  can  accomplish  just 
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absolutely  nothing  at  all  of  that  which  the  Gospel  accom- 
plishes by  the  very  weakest  and  humblest  of  instruments.  This 
is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel's  power  and  the  responsibility  of  its' 
instrumentalities.  We  have  illustrations  in  the  physical  world 
to  our  hand  on  this  point.  On  the  waters  of  the  noble  river  be- 
low us,  there  may  float  a  very  ocean  palace — proud,  threatening, 
and  defiant — with  a  hundred  guns.  Beneath  her,  slumbering  like  ' 
an  unkindled  volcano,  is  a  vast  battery.  All  is  still.  But  speed- 
ily a  tiny  wire  is  led  ashore  ;  it  is  connected  with  that  sunken 
battery.  Detach  that  wire,  wrap  it  together — it  is  but  a  worth- 
less and  tangled  mass.  But  now  mark— it  is  fastened.  See 
here.  That  wire  is  now  in  connection  with  an  electric  battery 
ashore.  The  quick  slight  flash — -the  next  instant,  and  as  with 
the  roar  of  an  earthquake,  that  vast  frigate  rises  in  the  river  and 
sinks  a  wasted  wreck.  As  that  tiny  wire,  such  is  human  instru- 
mentality. Disconnected,  it  is  nothing ;  but  united  to  God,  the 
circuit  of  the  Divine  agency  is  completed,  along  which  travels 
with  the  speed  and  power,  though  not  the  terror  of  the  thunder- 
bolt, a  Divine  energy,  mighty  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  give  you  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel. 

II.   Again,  briefly.     What  is  the  nature  of  this  power  ? 

I  remark,  first,  it  is  spiritual  power — not  that  of  this  world,  of 
pomp  or  splendor  or  reputation.  These  elements  of  power  Satan 
proffered  Christ  in  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  wherewith  to 
establish  and  advance  his  kingdom.  The  temptation  was  trying,  for 
it  is  hard  to  live  in  apparent  weakness,  amid  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
But  it  would  have  been  madness  and  failure  to  accept  it.  Christ 
rejected  the  offer.  Let  us  imitate  his  example.  We  may  advance 
other  interests  by  such  agencies,  but  never  human  holiness  and 
redemption.  The  power  of  the  Gospel  is  not  in  its  adherents, 
its  disciplc-ship  ;  they  have  not  driven  it,  but  it  them  ;  they  con- 
fer no  power  on  it,  but  it  on  them.  It  may  use  them,  does  use 
them  ;  but  is  not  of  them,  nor  dependent  on  them.  See  Luther 
at  Worms.  Rome  in  her  pride,  Cardinals,  Emperors,  Kings, 
and  a  host  of  the  noble  and  the  titled  swell  the  magnificence  of 
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her  train.  The  monk  stands  alone  to  human  view.  "  Is  not  my 
word  as  a  hammer,"  saith  the  Lord.  Luther  seized  the  simple 
yet  mighty  implement.  He  swung  it  against  the  massive  doors 
of  that  vast  prison-house  of  Romish  superstitution  and  ignorance. 
The  ponderous  bars  gave  way,  those  massive  doors  fell  in  with  a 
crash  that  reverberated  to  the  very  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  came  forth  to  the  light  of  truth  and 
Christ.  The  power  of  the  Gospel  rived  the  chain  which  bound 
the  soul  of  the  reformer — and  at  its  touch  the  shackles  of  the 
victims  fell  off. 

But  again,  though  not  in  its  nature  an  irresistible  power— 
for  it  is  not  the  power  of  physical  omnipotence — yet  it  is  in  some 
sort  a  moral  omnipotence,  which,  though  it  maybe  resisted,  because 
it  is  moral,  and  it  often  has  been,  yet  in  the  fullness  of  its  mea- 
sure is  well  able  to  overcome  all  resistance.  Hence  in  its  pur- 
pose and  destiny,  it  is  invincibly  efficacious,  and  thereby  tri- 
umphant. Do  not  think  I  detract  from  its  glory.  It  has  accom- 
plished all  its  wonders  of  mercy,  just  such  as  it  is — nay,  it  is  its 
highest  glory  that  it  is  not  a  power  of  physical  omnipotence, 
but  rather  moral.  God  does  not  govern  men  by  mechanical  im- 
pulses— but  by  moral  influences.  No  less  efficacious,  because 
moral  and  infinitely  more  glorious,  even  as  mind  is  nobler  than 
matter.  I  ask,  is  it  not  nobler  for  God  to  control  and  mould 
mind  by  the  influences  of  His  truth,  and  Spirit,  and  Christianity — 
than  to  control  planets  by  the  mere  blind  impulses  of  matter  ? 

But  says  one — if  the  Gospel  has  these  elements  of  power,  why 
has  it  not — why  does  it  not  at  all  times — now — accomplish  more? 
None  will  take  the  ground  that  it  has  not  accomplished  much. 
But  the  honest  objection  arises,  How  comes  it  shorn  of  its  power? 
Suppose  we  invert  the  question.  How  came  it  ever  invested  with 
any  such  power  as  it  has  possessed  manifestly  in  certain  places  and 
at  certain  times  ?  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  its 
successes  on  philosophical  principles.  It  was  an  able  attempt. 
All  that  learning,  wit  and  eloquence  could  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  was  contributed,  and  yet  the  attempted  so- 
lution was  a  perfect  failure.     The  fact  is  that  which  Gibbon's 
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philosophy  would  not  allow  him  to  take  into  account — God  was 
in  it,  and  there  was  the  secret  of  its  success  and  power.  To  ex- 
plain it  without  that,  was  indeed  a  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out* 
Nor  can  we  account,  on  philosophic  principles,  for  the  absence  of 
its  power  either,  in  especial  times  and  instances.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  mystery  of  His  Providence  who  plants  His  footsteps  on  the 
sea.  But  does  any  one,  with  his  eyes  open,  believe  its  power 
dead,  or  lost,  or  vacated,  at  such  times  ?  No  !  All  we  can  say 
of  it,  at  such  a  time  is,  that  there  is  a  hiding  of  its  power — not 
that  it  is  lost,  but  hidden — an  energy  that  seems  to  slumber  like 
the  silent  forces  of  that  sunken  battery.  And  farther  than  this 
we  know — and  there  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  connected 
with  the  knowledge — that  as  an  intelligent,  moral  and  mighty  in- 
fluence, and  in  infinite  wisdom,  it  has  and  does  associate  in  some 
large  and  important  measure,  the  co-operation  of  free  and  volun^ 
tary  instrumentalities  in  its  manifestation.  It  is  not  a  blind 
power,  moving  by  physical  impulses— but  by  the  benignity  and 
grace  of  a  Heart  of  infinite  love-— just  because  it  does  move  upon 
mind  and  not  matter.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  great  original 
Worker  demands  and  conditions  His  working  so  largely  (not  al- 
ways) upon  co-workers. 

The  going  forth  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is,  on  this  account- 
often  withheld  and  restrained.  Archimedes  wanted  a  place 
whereon  to  stand — so  is  the  Church  the  usual  channel  through 
which  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  manifested,  through  her  agency 
and  instrumentality — not  by  one  means  alone,  but  by  many. 
Preaching,  prayer,  personal  influence,  example  and  effort.  We 
often  apply  but  one,  and  that  too  feebly  and  faithlessly,  with 
much  interruption  and  diversion  to  other  matters.  Here  lies  a 
fearful  responsibility.  Did  we  yield  ourselves,  our  own  hearts 
and  lives  more  fully  to  the  Gospel,  how  much  more  might  its 
power  be  manifest  through  us  to  others  ?  Never  has  such  a  heart 
or  such  a  life,  been  without  its  influence.  Paul,  Luther,  Whit- 
field, Edwards,  Payson,  McCheyne,  Haldane,  Harlem  Page  and 
a  host  of  other s^  rise  up  to  witness  that  the  Gospel  is  able  to  gift 
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and  gird  with  a  wondrous  energy  of  love  and  grace  any  heart  or 
life  which  is  in  any  large  measure  surrendered  to  its  pervading 
power. 

Thus  the  Church  neglects  to  use  this  power,  to  apply  it.  We 
wait  for  mighty  results  of  the  Gospel^  on  the  plains  of  Judea  or 
among  the  millions  of  China.  But,  alas !  its  application  is  al- 
most infinitesimal.  Again,  this  power  is  misapplied  by  corrupt 
tions  of  the  Gospel ;  by  false  philosophy  and  vain  speculations ; 
and  as  often  by  a  clamor  about  orthodoxy,  the  Church  getting 
into  a  war  with  itself  about  the  Gospel,  instead  of  applying  it  to 
the  hearts  of  men.  In  all  these  ways,  the  conditions  of  the  man- 
ifestations of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  are  vacated — -though  these 
facts,  as  we  have  said,  will  not  wholly  account  for  the  hidings  of 
its  power.  For  why,  the  question  will  arise,  does  not  the  Gos* 
pel  compel,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  energy,  the  needful  conditions 
of  its  triumph  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  ?  a  question  which 
carries  us  back  unto  the  mystery  of  that  wisdom  and  purpose 
which  devised  the  Gospel  and  gave  it  its  scope  and  destiny,  and 
of  that  energy  which  operates  through  it  on  the  hearts  of  moral 
and  yet  guilty  and  alienated  creatures.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  and  imperfect  conditions  which  human  instrumen- 
tality and  co-operation  have  supplied,  has  the  Gospel  a  glorious 
efficiency.  And  as  these  conditions  are  more  fully  supplied,  its 
triumphs  will  multiply  in  glorious  succession,  till  the  hearts  of  the 
wicked  are  brought  into  subjection  to  Christ.  One  or  two  re- 
marks in  conclusion. 

1st.  IT  the  Gospel  be  possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  we 
see  the  paltriness  of  that  plea,  that  obedience  to  the  Gospel  is  the 
weakness  of  weak  minds.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  controls  the  mind 
of  the  infinite  God,  of  the  highest  seraph.  It  is  not  the  greatness 
of  the  human  mind  which  is  trammelled  by  it,  though  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  heart  is  arrested  by  it.  But  this  is  not  an  element  of 
mental  greatness  and  freedom — but  the  rather  of  weakness  and 
slavery.  Depravity  is  checked  by  it.  But  the  mind  is  made  free. 
The  Gospel  affords  scope  for  the  highest  powers,  and  is  able  to 


control  them.  Picture  to  yourself  two  great  minds,  one  in  the 
Church,  the  other  in  the  State — both  powerful  intellects. 

In  the  case  of  one,  infidelity  would  say,  an  evidence  of  weak- 
ness was  given — for  that  mind  bowed  at  the  Cross,  but  he  rose 
a  regenerated  man. 

The  other  hasted  on  in  neglect  of  the  Gospel.  Sin  weakened, 
tarnished  and  fettered  his  intellect.  Great  passions  rose  up  to 
grapple  with,  becloud  and  enslave  his  reason,  till  now  he  reels 
and  staggers  like  a  fainting  giant  to  his  grave — or  like  a  struck 
eagle  whose  wing  was  weary  and  whose  strength  was  spent.  He 
sinks  with  a  drooping  crest  and  a  cowering  eye  in  fearfulness  to 
the  earth. 

The  other,  though  the  weight  of  years  is  upon  him,  which 
should  bring  infirmity,  mounts  with  a  freshness  of  hope  and  joy, 
like  the  morning  lark  carolling  to  the  very  gates  of  Heaven — or 
his  setting  sun  sheds  a  lustre  only  more  gorgeous,  if  it  be  less 
intense  than  its  mid-day  blaze,  as  it  rolls  to  the  horizon  as  calm 
and  glorious  as  the  cloudless  sunset  of  summer,  betokening  no 
night  of  sin  and  tempests — but  a  placid  night  and  a  glorious 
morrow. 

2d.  Again,  the  Church  needs  to  be  assured,  to  have  an 
abiding  conviction  of  the  living  power  and  energy  of  the  Gos- 
pel— not  mere  truth,  but  truth  set  on  fire  of  love  and  flashing 
with  unutterable  light.  Unbelief  here  lays  the  Church  open  to 
despondency.  It  is  paralysis.  A  deep  and  abiding  conviction 
of  its  living  power  gives  courage  to  her  ministry,  and  buoyancy 
to  her  efforts.  It  is  a  life — a  power — a  living  influence  which 
we  invoke,  and  which  we  seek  to  apply.  This  thought  will  help 
us,  my  brethren,  always  thus  to  use  the  Gospel  with  confidence 
in  its  efficacy.  It  is  God's  power — a  Divine  power,  which  you 
seek  to  appropriate  and  apply.  This  is  your  appropriation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Gospel.  Here,  my  brethren,  you  of  this  Church, 
again,  in  the  services  of  this  hour,  plant  one  of  its  chosen  and 
stated  instrumentalities,  the  Ministry  of  that  Gospel.  In  every 
such  effort,  let  it  be  done  with  a  calm  confidence  in  the  higher 
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hopes  which  it  inspires — the  nobler  motives  and  the  mightier  in- 
fluences with  which  it  moves  on  the  minds  of  men,  than  all 
earth's  highest  hopes,  and  noblest  motives,  and  mightiest  influ- 
ences. My  brother,  may  I  exhort  you  to  enter  upon  the  offices 
of  the  Ministry  of  this  Gospel,  in  this  centre  of  so  many  mighty 
and  counter  influences,  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  confidence  in 
its  superior  claims  and  superior  power.  Be  at  once  patient  and 
hopeful.  A  Minister  of  this  eternal  and  mighty  message  should 
illustrate  his  faith  by  both  his  patience  and  his  hope.  This  will 
give  to  you  that  humble  boldness  which  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  that  meekness  wherewith  to  instruct  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves ;  and  may  the  Lord  of  the  Gospel  and  its  grace,  give  you 
many  seals  of  your  ministry  here  as  formerly ! 

3.  And  finally,  since  the  Gospel  has  this  power,  let  us  rest  as- 
sured, that  the  minds  and  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  feel  its 
power.  It  often  weighs  like  a  mountain  of  lead  on  the  soul  of 
the  sinner.  It  is  the  power  of  God,  yet  a  moral  power.  Resist- 
ing it,  for  it  is  often  resisted — serves  to  strengthen  every  element 
of  evil  in  the  soul,  and  to  harden  more  fearfully  its  sensibilities ; 
yielding  to  it,  it  will  soften  and  renew  the  soul.  How  far,  with 
its  energy  of  mercy,  it  will  pursue  any  of  us,  we  know  not. 
How  obstinate  must  your  purpose  of  sin  be,  my  hearer,  to  have 
resisted  it  to  this  hour  !  Stay  your  footsteps  now  !  0,  sinner, 
pause !  Ask !  Is  it  safe  another  hour  to  protract  your  resistance 
to  the  redeeming  mercy  of  this  Gospel !. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Washington,  November  1(3,  1853. 
Rev.  Byron  Sunderland. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  having  listened  to  your  eloquent 
and  satisfactory  discourse  on  the  Polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  last  Sab- 
bath evening,  and  believing  that  its  publication  will  do  much  to  dissipate  popular 
error,  strengthen  religious  toleration,  and  establish  believers  in  the  time-honored 
faith  of  the  Church,  respectfully  request,a  copy  of  it  for  that  purpose. 
We  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

SILAS  H.  HILL, 
CHARLES  DE  SELDING, 
ELISHA  WHITTLESEY, 
W.  GTJNTON, 
JOHN  F.  CLARKE. 


Novemaer  16th,  1853. 
To  Messrs.  S.  H.  Hill,   C.  De  Selding,  E.  Whittlesey,  W.  Gunton,  and  J. 
F.  Clarke. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  your  note  requesting  a  copy  of  my  sermon  on  the 
Polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  publication,  and  herewith  submit  it  to  you. 
I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  the  discourse  was  prepared  in  the  ordinary  round  of 
pastoral  duties,  and  with  no  such  original  design.  I  am  aware  the  subject  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  more  thorough  and  critical  expose  than  I  have 
given  ii,but  if  it  will  answer  in  any  degree  the  end  you  so  partially  predict,  I  shall 
be  entirely  satisfied. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  SUNDERLAND. 


NOTICE. 


The  following  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Otis  C.  Wight,  and  the  installation  of  these  breth- 
ren, together  with  Mr.  John  Douglass,  as  Elders  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Sabbath  evening,  November  13th,  1853.  It  makes  no 
pretensions  to  being  a  learned  or  thorough  exposition 
of  the  Presbyterian  Polity,  and  of  course  many  inter- 
esting principles  are  not  brought  out  that  might  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  and  form  of  our  Church  Govern- 
ment and  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  whole  question  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  authority.  But  the  sentiments 
of  the  discourse  may  lead  some  to  further  investiga- 
tion ;  and  with  this  hope  it  is  submitted  to  the  public. 


DISCOURSE. 


Acts  14,  2,  3.    And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church,  and  had 
prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord. 

This  is  an  apostolic  example,  from  which,  as  from  many  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  we  derive  our  authority  for  the  polity 
and  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  since  it  has 
happened,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  that  by  the  authority  of 
this  particular  church,  and  as  we  hold  in  pursuance  of  Scripture 
Warrant,  we  are  called  this  night  to  perform  the  solemn  act  of 
inducting  the  brethren  elect  into  the  responsible  office  imposed 
on  them  by  this  congregation  of  believers,  we  have  deemed  it 
a  suitable  occasion  simply  to  explain  to  the  congregation  the 
general  outline  of  our  doctrine  respecting  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  its  visible  organization  on  earth,  and  more  particularly  re- 
specting that  specific  constitution  under  which  we  act. 

In  the  first  place  then,  we  believe,  in  common  with  other 
Christian  denominations,  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church — and  that 
this  church  is  composed  of  all  true  believers  and  their  offspring 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  in  every  period  of  time.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  denomination,  not  even  our  own,  is  the 
only  and  exclusive  Church  of  Christ.  We  do'  not  believe,  for 
example,  that  "the  holy  catholic  church"  is  confined  to  the 
Komish  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
English  Church,  the  Scotch  Church  or  the  American  Church. 
We  believe,  rather,  that  it  embraces  the  whole  family  of  Christ, 
whether  in  Heaven  or  on  earth,  that  it  embraces  all  who  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel  in  all  dispensations.  We 
believe  that  it  embraces  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  the  apostles 
and  confessors,  the  noble  army  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  whole 
company  of  the  faithful  from  earliest  to  latest  times. 

Again  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  church  visible,  and 
the  church  invisible,  meaning  by  the  latter  the  company  of  those 
in  every  age  and  in  every  christian  communion,  who  are  known 
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only  to  God  as  his  real  children,  and  by  the  former,  all  those 
who  by  openly  attaching  themselves  to  some  Christian  denomina  - 
tion,  do  thereby  make  a  public  profession  of  Christianity.  But  the 
only  practical  use  of  this  distinction,  is  in  the  recognition  of  the 
possibility,  that  some  who  make  an  open  profession,  may  not 
after  all  be  Christians  at  heart.  It  is  not  designed  to  invalidate 
the  blessed  unity  of  the  holy  catholic  church,  but  only  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  and  warn  against  the  possibility  of  hypocrisy  or 
apostacy.  By  all  which  we  mean  that  our  judgment  of  men, 
who  openly  profess  connection  with  the  holy  catholic  church, 
may  be  different  from  the  judgment  of  God,  and  that  while  mem- 
bership with  both  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church  is  necessary, 
the  latter  does  not  absolutely,  and  in  all  cases,  follow  from  the 
former.  To  be  a  member  of  the  invisible  church,  is  to  be  certain 
of  salvation,  and  upon  all  who  have  reason  to  feel  and  believe 
and  judge  of  themselves  that  they  are  so  members  it  is  obligatory 
and  imperative  that  they  should,  in  obedience  to  the  positive 
directions  of  God's  word,  become  also  members  of  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  on  earth,  by  an  open  profession  of  Christianity  in 
conneotion  with  some  branch  of  the  Christian  body. 

The  term  church  then,  in  its  widest  and  most  glorious  sense, 
denotes  the  whole  company  of  believers,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture, all  who  are  truly  the  children  of  God,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  Heaven.  However,  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  same  term  to 
bodies  of  people  under  this  general  application,  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  no  matter  in  what  age,  country  or 
dispensation,  and  proper  to  apply  it  to  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  and  proper  to  apply  it  even  to  a  single  con- 
gregation of  believers,  provided  it  be  not  so  used  as  to  lose  sight 
of  its  wider  and  more  glorious  significance.  It  has  all  these 
uses  in  the  Scriptures,  the  original  term  being  a  Greek  word, 
which  literally  signifies  to  call  forth,  then  to  assemble  a  company 
of  people  for  any  purpose,  then  to  assemble  them  especially 
for  religious  purposes.  This  Greek  word,  in  the  substantive  form, 
is  Eeclesia,  hence,  our  word  "ecclesiastical,"  which  means,  as 
you  know,  that  pertaining  to  church  matters,  or  matters  of  religion. 


This  word  is  translated  in  our  English  version  of  the  Bible,  by 
the  term  Church;  a  word  which  is  derived  through  the  Scotch, 
Saxon,  German,  and  other  languages,  again  from  the  Greek 
word  Kuirakon,  which  signifies,  that  belonging  to  the  Lord.  The 
orthography  of  the  word  in  these  tongues  has  been  changed 
to  correspond  with  the  laws  of  their  respective  dialects.  When 
therefore,  a  company  of  persons  have  been  called  out,  and  have, 
devoted  themselves  in  covenant  to  be  the  Lord's,  they  are  properly 
styled  a  church,  or  that  which  belongs  to  the  Lord ;  that  is,  they 
are  a  congregation  of  people  separated  or  called  forth  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  be  in  an  sepecial  sense  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God. 

Again  we  believe  and  hold  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
high  moral  purposes  and  designs  of  the  church  in  the  world,  that 
any  company  of  persons,  be  they  few  or  many,  associated  in  a 
church  capacity,  must  have,  and  under  the  Scriptures  they  are 
warranted  to  have,  a  visible  organization,  and  therefore  a  consti- 
tution, a  government,  and  a  polity,  and  we  also  believe  that  these 
imply  ordinances  and  offices,  which  ordinances  must  be  adminis- 
tered, and  which  offices  must  be  sustained  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  and  instructions  of  God's  word.  We  therefore  believe 
that  there  may  be  several  forms  of  church  government  and  polity, 
which  though  differing  in  the  minor  details  of  their  constitution, 
may,  nevertheless,  all  agree  as  to  the  essential  and  fundamental 
principles  of  church  organization  contained  in  the  Bible.  And 
hence,  we  believe,  that  we  have  no  right  to  unchristianize  those 
denominations  who,  though  differing  from  ourselves  in  some  par- 
ticulars, have,  nevertheless,  contained  themselves  in  their  church 
organizations  within  the  general  scope  of  that  standard  of  su- 
preme authority,  the  word  of  God.  It  follows  correlatively  that 
we  deny  their  right  to  unchristianize  us.  The  principle  here  in^ 
volved  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  similar  to  that  involved  in  the 
organization  of  our  civil  government.  The  constitutions  and 
government  of  all  the  States  are  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
general  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  though  they  are 
very  different  in  many  of  their  details,  yet  no  one  State  has  a 
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right  to  claim  that  the  others  are  not  States,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  not  adopted  verhatim  one  and  the  self  same  State 
constitution.  All  our  States  are  on  an  equal  footing  under  the 
general  Constitution,  but  their  internal  polity  may  be  adjusted  to 
their  own  liking,  provided  always  that  that  polity  be  in  confor- 
mity with,  and  not  in  contravention  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
General  Government.  Such,  precisely  is  the*  relation  of  christian 
denominations  to  each  other.  The  Bible  is  the  organic  law  of 
the  holy  catholic  church  of  Christ.  Under  this,  different  branches 
of  the  Church  may  adopt  a  polity  and  form  of  government  suited 
to  their  own  views  and  necessities,  without  unchristianizing  each 
other,  provided  always  that  no  church  or  company  of  professing 
christians  shall  introduce  what  the  Bible  clearly  does  not  war- 
rant. 

We  furthermore  believe,  that  this  doctrine  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  essential  unity  of  the  holy  catholic  church  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  rights  of  individual 
conscience  and  private  judgment ;  and  also  that  a  man  may  be 
perfectly  true  to  his  own  most  internal  convictions  as  to  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  and  yet  allow  charity  and  toleration  to  have 
their  perfect  work  towards  those  who  seem  to  prefer  a  different 
polity,  just  as  a  soldier  may  be  true  to  his  own  company  or  re- 
giment, and  yet  believe  that  there  are  also  other  companies  and 
regiments  in  the  army. 

Having  stated  these  general  principles,  in  reference  to  the 
Church,  I  proceed  to  explain  to  you  in  the  first  place,  on  what 
grounds  we  designate  that  portion  of  the  holy  catholic  church  to 
which  we  belong,  by  the  title  of  ^the  Presbyterian  Church." 
The  term,  you  are  aware,  is  from  that  language  in  which  the 
New  Testament  was  originally  written,  and  it  literally  means  an- 
cient, old,  or  aged,  and  hence  came  to  signify  that  which  is  es- 
teemed, respected,  revered  and  venerable  on  account  of  age, 
and  hence,  an  old  and  wise  man,  a  senior,  a  senator,  an 
ambassador  in  high  and  important  courts,  to  dispatch  grave 
and  momentous  business.  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  in  the  Bible 
to  the  chief  officers  in  the  government  of  the  Church,     And 
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by  employing  the  original  term  in  the  comparative  degree,  we 
have  the  Greek  word  JPresbuteros  from  which  our  English  Presby- 
terian is  derived,  meaning  literally,  more  ancient,  more  wise,  more 
noble,  and  more  venerable.  Corresponding  with  this,  is  the 
Saxon  word  elder,  and  so,  in  many  passages  of  Scripture,  when 
the  word  Presbuteros  occurs  in  the  Greek,  it  is  translated  in  our 
English  version  by  the  present  English  term  Elder  or  Elders,  both 
of  which  terms  have  not  only  this  philological  import,  but 
also  a  technical,  ecclesiastical,  or  official  sense.  We  deem 
it,  therefore,  a  very  appropriate  title  by  which  to  distinguish 
our  church  polity,  because  it  is  used  in  multitudes  of  places, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  is  an  appella- 
tion which  designates  our  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
more  precisely  than  any  other  term  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
We  use  it  because  it  is  a  Scriptural  title,  and  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  than  any  other  church  title  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  |Were  we  to  transfer,  and  not  translate  the  word, 
we  might  easily  quote  a  hundred  places  where  its  occurrence 
would  be  seen  at  once,  as  for  example— 

1st.  Timothy,  4,  14 — "  By  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery" 

1st  Timothy,  5,  17 — "Let  the  Presbyterians  that  rule  well,  be 
accounted  worthy  of  double  honor." 

Acts,  20,  17—"  He  sent  and  called  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
church." 

Acts,  22,  5 — "All  the  estate  of  the  Presbyterians  bear  me  wit- 
ness." 

1st  Peter,  5, 1 — "The  Presbyterians  which  are  among  you  I  ex- 
hort, who  am  also  a  Presbyterian." 

But  I  forbear.  Multitudes  of  Bible  quotations  might  be  made, 
showing  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  from  which  we  derive  our 
name.  Indeed  so  inwrought  is  this  term  into  the  texture  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  any  thing  upon  the 
sacred  page  having  reference  to  the  polity  of  the  church,  where 
it  does  not  occur.  Having  given  these  as  the  Scripture  war- 
rant for  our  name  and  title,  a  title  which  has  been  preserved  in 
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all  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  to 
this  present,  we  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  the  features 
of  our  ecclesiastical  polity. 

In  this  polity  there  are  two  ordinances — Baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  There  are  also  forms  of  worship  and  services  for 
the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  for  the  rite  of  marriage  and 
the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  undisciplined,  and  for  all 
the  institutions  essential  to  the  sacred  interests  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  we  hold  in  common  with  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. It  might  be  profitable  as  well  as  interesting  to  dwell  at 
large  upon  these  topics,  which  the  time  now  only  permits  to 
mention  in  passing,  and  which  as  they  do  not  pertain  strictly  to 
the  constitutional  features  of  our  form  of  church  government,  we 
the  more  readily  dismiss  with  the  observation  that  the  Scripture 
warrant  on  which  they  stand  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

But  these  ordinances  and  institutions  are  not  all.  Our  polity 
embraces  such  offices  and  functions  as  we  think  are  clearly  con- 
stituted under  the  warrant  of  the  Scriptures.  It  makes  provi- 
sions for  such  an  ecclesiastical  organization  as  is  conformed  in 
our  judgment,  to  the  examples  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples. 

1.  In  the  first  place  our  church  is  constituted  with  the 
assembly,  body,  congregation  or  primary  collection  of  pro- 
fessed believers,  gathered  in  a  given  locality,  and  called  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  place.  These  single  congregations 
are  again  united  upon  the  principle  of  representation — which 
we  will  hereafter  explain — into  larger  bodies,  and  yet  larger,  and 
again  larger  still,  till  they  embrace  all  Christian  believers  who 
have  our  faith  and  polity,  and  who  embrace  our  standard  in  a  given 
country.  And  as  all  these  congregations  are  organized  under 
essentially  the  same  polity,  by  describing  to  you  the  polity  of  one 
you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  internal  structure  of  them 
all.  I  remark,  therefore,  that  in  a  single  Presbyterian  Church, 
constituted  fully  according  to  our  ecclesiastical  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  shall  find  the  primary  assembly  of  Christian  believers, 
organized  under  covenant,  to  observe  the  public  and  private  ordi- 
nances of  the  christian  religion — namely  Sabbath  worship,  family 
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devotion,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  marriage,  visitation  of 
the  sick,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  with  all  the  kindred  obligations 
of  prayer,  charity,  instruction,  admonition,  and  mutual  edifica- 
tion. All  who  thus  form  this  church,  or  primary  religious  as- 
sembly, are  known  as  covenant-members,  because  the  duties  and 
design  of  their  association  are  plainly  set  forth  in  that  epitome 
of  our  articles  of  belief  and  in  that  solemn  covenant  which  we 
have  sometimes  occasion  to  read  in  your  hearing.  In  the  cove- 
nant-members as  a  body  properly  called  the  church,  and  under 
our  polity,  called  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  we  have  seen 
to  denote  that  ancient,  venerable,  and  patriarchal  body  of  people 
or  assembly,  called  out  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God  in  their  successive  generations,  in  the  covenant-members 
so  organized,  reside  primarily  all  the  power  and  all  the  authority 
which  the  New  Testament,  as  their  constitution  aud  organic  law, 
vests  in  them  for  organization  and  continuance.  This  power 
and  authority  they  can  delegate  and  direct  according  to  the 
principles  of  right  reason  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  devel- 
opments of  Providence  as  they  may  exist  in  human  society. 
Such  an  assembly  when  properly  and  fully  organized  under  our 
polity  and  form  of  church  government  will  have  in  it  three  classes 
of  officers,  that  of  Deacon,  that  of  Elder  or  Presbyter,  and 
that  of  Bishop  or  Pastor. 

The  first  mentioned  office,  or  that  of  deacon,  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  polity  of  our  church,  is  an  office  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  the  Epistles,  and  one  whose  duties  and  functions  are 
explicitly  defined  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  term  deacon,  or  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  dia  honis,  means  lit- 
erally, "through  the  dust,"  and  was  originally  applied  to  one 
who  performed  the  part  of  a  servant  or  waiting  man,  to  go  of 
errands,  or  to  attend  in  their  journeys  on  the  great,  and  so  as  a 
footman  to  walk  through  the  dust.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  any 
one  who  performs  a  service  of  any  kind,  and  in  this  sense,  the 
term  is  applied  to  our  Saviour  himself;  and  so  when  the  seven 
were  chosen,  as  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts^  their 
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function  was  to  serve  the  tables,  or,  as  the  Greek  has  it,  to  diet* 
kinein  the  tables,  that  is  to  go  on  foot  about  the  tables,  and  also 
in  taking  care  of,  and  looking  after  the  poor.  Hence  they  are 
called  deacons,  and  this  is  the  explicit  end  and  design  of  their 
office.  They  are  chosen  by  the  church  and  set  apart  to  the  of- 
fice by  ordination,  that  is,  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands, 
a  ceremony  to  be  performed  by  the  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion. They  have  no  function  to  preach  or  to  baptise,  or  to  do 
anything  by  virtue  of  this  office  under  our  polity,  save  that 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  this  because  we  stop 
where  the  Scripture  warrant  in  our  judgment  stops.  We  con- 
stitute the  office  upon  the  authority  of  the  example  already 
quoted,  and  in  accordance  therewith,  we  select  and  set  apart 
men  to  this  office  in  the  manner  therein  specified.  And  here, 
my  brethren,  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  regret  to  find  no 
incumbents  of  this  office  in  this  Church.  It  is  a  deficiency  which 
needs  to  be  supplied.  Our  form  of  government  recognizes  and 
provides  for  such  a  class  of  officers,  and  the  duties  allotted  to 
them  are  exceedingly  important.  As  it  is,  we  have  now  to  im- 
pose those  duties  upon  others,  which,  so  imposed,  not  only  en- 
hance the  labor,  but  oftentimes  are  liable  to  originate  confusion 
in  the  functions  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  temporal  and  mone- 
tary  affairs  of  the  churh,  are  oftentimes  thus  confounded  with 
the  trusteeship  of  our  church  property,  and  with  the  civil  and 
legal  functions  of  the  temporal  committee  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  obligations  of  the  session  on 
the  other.  These  evils  have  indeed  been  mainly  avoided  by  the 
energy  and  foresight  of  those  on  whom  you  have  devolved  these 
responsibilities,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  vacancy  should  not 
be  filled,  and  the  incumbents  you  select  assume  at  once  the  office 
and  its  duties. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  before  passing  to  con- 
sider the  second  class  of  church  officers,  provided  for  in  our  poli- 
ty, that  there  should  be  in  every  congregation,  as  there  is  in  this, 
a  number  of  men  designated  as  the  Trustees  or  the  Temporal 
Committee,  who  shall  represent  the  church  in  its  relations  to  the 
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State,  and  not  the  Church  only,  or  strictly  the  body  of  covenant- 
members,  but  the  whole  religious  society,  or  the  congregation 
usually  worshipping  together.  Their  authority  and  function  should 
be  of  a  purely  legal  and  civil  character,  being,  derived  from  the 
civil  government  under  which  they  live,  and  from  whose  laws, 
they  find  in  the  Providence  of  God  the  protection  of  their  rights. 
These  men  hold  a  high,  important,  and  responsible  position,  be-5 
cause  they  stand  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Church  and 
those  who  are  not  of  the  Church,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  guardians 
and  conservators  of  the  Church  in  all  its  legal  and  secular  in- 
terests. Oui'  Scripture  warrant  for  such  an  arrangement  as 
this,  is  found  in  the  passage  which  speaks  of  governments  and 
helps,  for  Christ  has  become  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  t 
and  the  apostle  says,  "  for  all  things  are  yours,  and  ye  are 
Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's." 

2.  I  pass  now  to  explain  the  next  office  in  the  church,  which 
our  polity  provides,  namely,  that  of  elders  or  Presbyters,  which  the 
Bible  distinguishes  into  two  kinds  or  classes,  the  first,  ruling  el- 
ders; and  the  second,  Elders,  who  in  addition  to  ruling,  are  also  em- 
powered to  teach  the  Gospel,  or  to  preach  and  administer  the  or- 
dinances* The  general  name  given  to  these  two  classes  in  the 
Bible,  is,  as  I  have  said,  Presbyters  or  Elders,  and  JEpiscopoi  or 
overseers.  These  Presbyters,  elected  by  the  Church,  and  set 
apart  to  their  office  by  ordination,  constitute  together  with  the 
minister  or  pastor  of  the  Church,  if  there  be  one — and  of  whose 
office  and  connection  with  the  Church,  we  will  speak  more  partp- 
cularly  in  another  branch  of  the  explanation — these  Presbyters 
or  Elders  in  connection  with  him,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
Session,  or  the  first  court  or  judicatory  known  in  the  constitution 
of  our  Church*  The  term  session,  is,  as  you  know,  derived  from 
the  Latin  tongue,  meaning  literally,  a  sitting,  and  thence  the 
sitting  of  a  body  of  men  as  a  court  or  judicatory.  It  is  much 
used  in  the  old  English  history  of  Knighthood,  and  in  the  courts 
of  English  law,  and  even  in  the  civil  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
our  own  country,  and  has  been,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  ap- 
propriated to  denote  the  first  judicatory  under  our  ecclesiastical 
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polity.  The  Session,  as  a  court,  derives  its  power  from  the  Church 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  is  charged  with 
maintaining  the  spiritual  government  of  that  assembly  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  who  have  by  their  election  elevated  them  to 
that  office,  for  which  purpose  the  Session  have  power  to.  inquire, 
Under  our  polity,  "into  the  knowledge  and  Christian  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  Church,  to  call  before  them  offenders  and  wit* 
nesses,  to  receive  members  into  the  Church,  to  admonish,  rebuke, 
suspend,  or  exclude  from  the  sacraments  those  who  are  found  to 
deserve  censure,  to  concert  the  best  measures  for  promoting  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation,  and  to  send  delegates  to 
the  higher  judicatories' ■  in  the  Church  hereafter  to  be  named.  A 
ruling  elder,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  is  one  who  has  been 
elected  to  this  office  by  the  church,  and  set  apart  by  ordination 
and  installation  according  to  the  forms  provided  in  our  constitu- 
tion, to  take  his  place  in  the  arduous  and  solemn  business  of 
the  Session,  and  when  once  so  invested  with  his  office  he  can 
never  be  deprived  of  it  except  by  deposition  upon  trial  for  mis- 
conduct. He  may  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  by  a  change  of 
residence,  or  some  similar  providental  reason,  cease  to  be  an  act- 
ting  elder,  but  his  office  is  otherwise  perpetual  and  cannot  be  de- 
mitted.  In  case  of  trial,  he  is  like  a  covenant-member  impleaded 
before  the  session,  but  like  any  other  member  of  the  Church,  he 
has  the  right  of  complaint  and  appeal  under  our  constitution  to 
the  higher  courts. 

3.  The  next  and  last  office  of  our  church  polity,  is  that  of  a 
Presbyter  or  elder  of  the  second  class,  that  is  an  elder  who  not 
only  rules  but  also  teaches  or  preaches  the  Gospel.  This  eccle- 
siastical officer  is  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  terms  in  the  Bible. 
He  is  called  not  only  elder  or  Presbyter,  but  as  he  has  the  or  - 
sight  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  he  is  also  called  in  the  Greek  U/ns- 
kopos,  that  is  an  overseer  or  bishop,  an  English  word  from  b  Lgi 
old  Saxon  bischop,  which  also  means  one  who  superintends  or 
overlooks ;  as  he  feeds  them  with  Spiritual  food  he  is  called 
shepherd  or  pastor ;  as  it  is  by  Divine  authority,  he  is  sent  to 
preach  the  gospel,  he  is  called  angel,  messenger,  or  evangelist;  as 
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lie  proclaims  the  terms  of  Salvation  to  a  rebellious  world,  he  is 
called  ambassador,  legate,  or  deputy ;  as  he  dispenses  the  mani- 
fold grace  of  God,  and  the  ordinances  instituted  by  Christ,  he  is 
called  in  the  Greek  Oikonomos>  literally,  one  who  takes  charge 
of  the  concerns  of  a  household,  a  steward ;  as  he  serves  Christ 
and  the  Church,  he  is  called  servant  and  minister.  It  belongs  to 
him  to  fulfil  all  these  functions,  in  order  to  which  our  constitu- 
tion provides,  that  he  shall  first  have  been  a  covenant-member 
of  the  Church,  the  same  as  the  deacons  and  ruling  elders,  that 
he  shall  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  call  of  God,  and 
of  his  preparation  and  fitness  for  the  Christian  ministry,  where- 
upon he  must  be  licensed,  and  then  ordained  to  his  work  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  as  in  the  very  words 
of  the  passage  already  quoted.  He  derives  his  authority  as  a 
Christian  minister,  under  the  Presbyterian  polity,  founded  clear- 
ly, as  we  think,  upon  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
being  thus  inducted  into  the  sacred  office.  Our  polity  is  such, 
that  any  person,  immediately  upon  his  ordination,  becomes  there- 
by, a  member  in  full  standing  of  the  Presbytery  that  ordained 
him. 

The  Presbytery,  in  the  polity  of  our  Church,  is  the  next  ec- 
clesiastical judicatory  above  the  Church  Session,  of  which  we 
would  give  a  fuller  explanation  hereafter,  did  time  permit.  A 
minister  under  the  polity  of  our  Church,  ordained  as  now  de- 
scribed, and  so  a  member  of  the  Presbytery,  may  be  an  evange- 
list, in  which  case  he  performs  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry  with- 
out any  settled  oharge,  that  is  without  being  installed  over  any 
particular  congregation,  or  he  may  be  a  missionary  and  teacher, 
in  which  case  he  is  usually  sent  to  perform  the  functions  of  his 
office  in  foreign  parts,  or  he  may  be  engaged  in  some  of  the  great 
and  glorious  Christian  enterprises  of  the  day,  in  which  case  he 
still  retains  his  standing  in  the  Presbytery,  and  acts  with  them 
in  all  respects,  as  though  he  were  installed  over  a  particular  con- 
gregation within  their  bounds.  Our  polity  provides  also  for,  and 
prescribes  the  manner  to  each  single  congregation,  of  calling  and 
settling  among  them  any  minister  of  their  election,   connected 
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with  any  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  where  so  called 
and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  whose  constitutional  right  it  is, 
that  minister  becomes  a  Presbyter,  Pastor,  or  Bishop — for  all  these 
terms  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Bible— over  that  people,  and 
they  and  he  are  bound  together  by  a  peculiar  relation,  which  the 
Presbytery  only,  by  the  polity  of  our  Church,  can  dissolve. 
When  so  installed,  the  Pastor  in  his  character  of  ruling  or  teach- 
ing elder,  becomes  a  member  of  the  session  of  that  Church,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  its  moderator  or  President.  The  session 
so  constituted,  presents  two  phases,  one  of  the  Presbyters  called 
ruling  elders  or  elders,  who  are  all  eligible  to  the  function  of  dele- 
gate to  the  higher  assemblies  of  our  Church,  and  who  have  a 
right  to  represent  the  congregation  there,  and  one  of  the  pastor 
or  minister  who  is  not  only  a  ruling  but  a  teaching  elder,  and 
who  also  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a  member  of  the  higher  courts. 
This  distinction  is  clearly  made  in  the  passage  which  directs — 
u  let  the  elders  which  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double 
honor,  especially  those  who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,"  This, 
and  many  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  form  our  warrant 
from  the  Bible  for  this  feature  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Besides  the  Church  session,  our  form  of  government  provides 
for  three  other  ecclesiastical  courts  or  assemblies,  namely :  the 
Presbytery,  as  already  intimated,  the  Synod,  and  the  General 
Assembly.  Their  respective  functions  and  duties,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  constitution,  are  all  clearly  defined  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  need  not  at  this  time  be  more  particularly  described. 
Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  old  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  will  there  learn  all  that  we  have  now  no  time  to  re- 
hearse. That  suffice  it  to  say,  under  Grod  and  the  Bible,  is  the  noble 
old  standard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these  United  States. 
And  from  that  volume,  you  will  discover  the  radical  features  of 
our  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  also  the  Scripture  authority  for 
every  portion  of  it.  You  will  perceive  that  it  makes  no  provision 
for  the  apostolic  office,  because  we  believe  that  office  expired  in 
its  own  nature  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  only 
perpetual  offices  in  the  Church  designed  and  warranted  by  the 
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word  of  God,  are  those  already  described  to  you,  deacons,  el- 
ders, and  ministers  or  pastors,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  bish- 
ops. You  will  perceive  also,  that  our  form  of  government  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ground,  that  the  several  different  congregations 
or  Churches,  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  grand  portion  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  that  a  larger  part  of  it,  or 
a  representation  of  it,  should  govern  a  small  one,  or  determine 
all  such  matters  as  cannot  be  determined  therein,  that  in  like 
manner,  a  representation  of  the  whole  should  govern  and  de- 
termine in  regard  to  every  part,  and  to  all  the  parts  united- — 
that  is,  that  a  majority  shall  govern ;  and  consequently,  that 
cases  may  be  carried  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  courts,  thus 
combining  the  principle  of  representation,  and  the  principle  of 
judicial  rectitude,  till  they  be  finally  decided  by  the  collected 
wisdom  and  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  Church  of  the  country. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
we  claim  for  it  a  Divine  right,  though  not  a  Divine  right  so  ex- 
clusive as  to  un christianize  all  other  religious  denominations. 
We  claim  that  this  right  is  based  upon  these  five  considerations  : 
first,  the  true  light  of  nature ;  second,  obligatory  Scripture  ex- 
amples ;  third,  Divine  approbation ;  fourth,  Divine  acts  of  pro- 
vidence and  grace;  and  fifth,  Divine  precepts  and  command- 
ments. All  these,  we  think,  are  with  us,  and  yet  we  do  not  deny 
that  others  may  have  them  also.  We  do  not  believe  in  that  nar- 
row and  bigoted  spirit  of  exclusion,  which  holds  that  we  alone 
are  right,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  heretics  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  conceal  our  attachment  to  this  good 
old  polity,  for  we  see  in  it  no  elements  of  hierarchy.  It  autho- 
rizes no  class  of  its  officers  to  monopolize  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor.  It  can  never  totally 
fall  away,  either  into  a  less  stringent  bond  of  union  and  recipro- 
city, or  into  the  still  deeper  misery  of  an  absolute  ecclesiastical 
oppression.  It  is  constructed,  in  fact,  upon  the  principles  of  Re- 
publican liberty,  the  Bible  its  constitution,  the  authority  in  the 
people,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the  right  of  suffrage,  the 
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right  of  trial  by  one's  peers,  the  right  of  representation,  the 
federal  compact  of  distinct  and  otherwise  independent  portions, 
and  an  utter  and  total  impossibility  by  the  internal  workings  of 
the  polity  itself,  of  ever  raising  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  to 
prominent  and  supreme  power  in  our  Church,  or  entrusting  them 
with  that  dangerous  prerogative  of  patronage,  which  however  ne- 
cessary in  the  State,  is  the  curse  and  bane  forever  of  all  true  re- 
ligion, and  of  Christianity  itself.  So  long  as  our  civil  govern- 
ment shall  continue,  it  need  fear  no  danger  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  As  a  Church,  in  our  polity  and  in  our  preachers, 
we  have  ever  been  friends  to  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved 
country,  to  which,  under  God,  we  owe  so  much.  We  point  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  to  the  scroll  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  while 
the  names  of  men  like  Witherspoon  and  Caldwell  stand  there 
to  illustrate  the  genius  of  our  Church  organization.  On  a  plain 
white  granite  block,  which  is  to  receive  its  place  in  our  National 
Monument,  is  written,  "The  General  Assembly,  1850."  So 
long  as  that  granite  remains,  will  the  attachment  of  our  Church 
to  this  Federal  Government  live  firm  in  the  hearts  of  American 
Presbyterians  !  The  genius  of  our  government  is  too  consonant 
with  the  structure  of  our  glorious  Union,  in  any  emergency  to 
threaten  a  serious  injury  to  the  State.  This  has  been  the  testi- 
mony of  kings  in  other  times,  and  so  we  hope  it  may  be  opposed 
to  the  absolutism  of  human  authority  forever.  We  trust  our 
polity  will  continue  for  all  time,  both  Scriptural  and  Republican, 
as  indeed  the  chief  elements  of  it  have  appeared  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  past.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  re- 
cords of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  Away  in  the  East,  in  the  heart 
of  Paganism,  there  has  existed,  from  apostolic  times,  the  Pres^ 
byterian  Church.  The  fire  of  this  polity  has  burned  for  centu- 
ries among  the  Piedmontese.  It  is  the  earliest  known  form  of 
Church  government,  and  has  so  continued  among  the  mountains 
of  Scotland.  The  early  Culdees  of  the  north  of  England  received 
it  substantially  from  the  apostles — and  it  has  struck  down  deep 
its  roots  upon  American  soil  in  the  first  periods  of  our  civiliza- 
tion !     Nay,  moreover,  who  shall  read,  without  emotions  of  a  just 
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pride  and  enthusiasm,  the  annals  of  this  polity  during  the  reign 
of  the  four  Stuarts  of  England,  and  through  all  those  stormy 
times  which  broke  up  the  old  legitimacies  and  priestcrafts  of  the 
middle  ages — and  how,  with  its  mighty  force,  it  held  in  check  on 
the  one  hand,  the  tyrannizing  genius  of  absolute  despotism, 
and  on  the  other  the  rampant  impulse  of  an  untamed  and  anar- 
chical democracy.  What  succors  it  brought  to  the  State,  even 
though  overshadowed  by  the  cavaliers  and  the  parliament  of 
England,  who  lay  like  a  superincumbent  mass  of  inertness,  press- 
ing down  the  free  and  regulated  workings  of  this  finely  balanced 
and  strong  proportioned  systeni !  What  elements  it  projected 
into  the  civil  and  religious  movements  of  those  times — what  men 
it  reared  for  the  conflict,  both  of  opinions  and  of  arms — what  an 
impulse  it  gave  to  the  social  order  of  the  world,  while  the  tumults 
of  the  great  Reformation  were  rocking  the  continent  from  centre 
to  circumference.  And  yet  more,  minds  of  the  finest  order  have 
been  reared  beneath  it.  The  greatest  of  the  Christian  fathers 
defended  it.  Look  at  John  Calvin,  with  his  iron-sided  theology, 
dashing  down  the  bulwarks  of  Anti- Christ.  Look  at  Thomas 
Chalmers,  whose  genius,  more  august  and  many-sided  than  all 
the  lyric  poets  of  England,  went  out  upon  the  field  of  God's  do- 
ings, with  a  grasp  of  thought  and  a  giant  imagination,  and  brought 
in  from  all  his  excursions  perpetual  offerings  to  the  altar  of  Chris- 
tianity. Look  at  John  Mason,  that  noble  orator  of  the  American 
pulpit — whose  words  were  like  flaming  shells,  thrown  forth  to  do 
execution  from  the  heavy  ordnance  of  his  intellect.  Yes,  look 
at  the  men  and  look  at  the  principles !  There  stands  the  old 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith — a  pillar  of  granite,  bottomed 
upon  God's  everlasting  word,  uprising  amid  the  schisms  and  sep- 
aration of  the  world — a  rock  in  mid-ocean,  uncrumbled  by  the 
solvents  of  a  lax  philosophy,  unshaken  by  the  storms  of  power 
and  pride  which  are  everywhere  raging  around  it!  And  this 
Church  is  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  with  the  covenants  of  pro- 
mise both  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children,  with  that  inheritance 
of  faith  and  hope  and  charity  which  the  wealth  of  worlds  could 
not  buy.     And  here  she  stands,  a  phalanx  of  the  Sacramental 
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host  of  God's  elect — here  she  stands  upon  no  narrow  bigotry — 
upon  no  miserable  exclusiveness,  monopolizing  to  herself  the  sole 
divine  right  of  all  things  in  Christendom — -but  with  those  great 
eternal  maxims  graven  upon  her  helmet  and  her  breast-plate — 
"The  Bible,  the  only  religion  of  Protestants" — -"subserviency  to 
none,  toleration  to  all ;"  and  with  those  two  great  cleavers  in  her 
hands— the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion— -she  goes  forth  upon  the  mighty  enterprise  of  salvation, 
to  execute  her  commission,  and  to  return  again  in  the  final  muster 
of  Evangelism,  bringing  all  her  trophies  into  the  temple  of  our 
God! 

Oh,  brethren,  I  seem  to  see  that  day,  when  the  world  shall 
have  been  redeemed — -when,  at  last,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation 
shall  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  earth,  and  the  glorious 
army  of  the  faithful  shall  come  into  camp  from  a  thousand  fields 
of  strife,  and  from  long  and  weary  marches,  where  they  have 
done  valiant  battle  for  the  Lord — -and  there,  as  the  cohorts  of 
each  Christian  denomination  shall  lift  their  varied  ensigns  on  the 
sight,  and  marshal  a  splendid  and  innumerable  company  around 
the  citadel  of  Christ,  our  Prince,  there  shall  tread  among  them 
all,  the  Presbyterian  legion,  with  standards  floating  to  the  winds, 
and  with  shouts  and  hosannahs  to  make  the  welkin  ring  again, 
as  if  alive  with  the  high-wrought  vigors  and  the  stupendous  prin- 
ciples of  our  venerable  faith !  It  is  something  to  inspire  us  with 
holy  joy ! 

Now,  under  such  a  polity,  and  in  such  a  Church  as  this,  stands 
the  second  and  responsible  office  of  ruling  Elder,  into  which,  by 
your  election  and  by  the  authority  of  our  Constitution,  three  of 
your  brethren  are  this  night  to  be  inducted. 

Brethren  elect,  you  are  charged  with  a  stern  commission. 
Behold  your  ordination  vows.  Behold  the  position  to  which  you 
are  summoned  as  standard-bearers  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
if  trembling  at  the  view,  you  are  ready  to  cry  out,  who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things,  let  me  entreat  you  now  to  cast  yourselves 
on  the  Almighty  Savior  for  support.  There  are  the  eternal  pro- 
mises— "  As  thy  days  are,  so  thy  strength  shall  be.     My  grace 
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shall  be  sufficient  for  thee."  Walking  thus,  in  the  conscious 
Strength  of  Divine  assistance,  you  will  be  enabled  to  meet,  in 
some  good  degree,  the  measure  of  these  solemn  responsibilities, 
and  bear  away  upon  the  stadium  of  the  Christian  race  !  Where- 
fore, to  all  the  Eldership  we  say — God  speed  ye,  brethren  of  the 
noble  cause ;  compeers,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  we  trust 
also  the  voice  of  God,  in  this  mighty  ministration — welcome, 
thrice  Welcome,  to  the  labor  and  the  joy  of  this  Christian  confed- 
eration— -welcome  to  the  trials  and  the  victories  of  the  Church ; 
and  so  may  God  help  you,  as  you  shall  give  an  account  of  your 
stewardship  over  the  flock  of  Gpd  in  the  solemn  adjudications  of 
the  final  Day  !     Amen ! 
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